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France  areas  sown  to  January  3-,   1955,   reported  as  follows, 
with  1935  comparisons  in  parentheses:     Winter  wheat  12,536,000  acres 
(13, 007, 000 i,  winter  rye  1,611,000  (1,607,000),  winter  barley  452,000 
(449,000),    oats  2,114,000  acres  (2,136,000)*     The  condition  of  all  crops 
is  placed  considerably  under  that  of  last  season,  winter  rye  showing 
the  most  favorable  development*     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
Home,  January  15,  1936. ) 

Czechoslovakia  acreage  sown  for  harvest  in  1936  estimated  as 
follows,  with  1935  comparisons  in  parentheses!    Winter  wheat  2,212,000 
acres  (2,246,000),  winter  rye  2,485,000  (2,450,000),  winter  barley  15,000 
acres  (14,000).     (International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  January  16 
1936.) 

Australia  1935-36  wheat  harvest  began  in  December  and  is  now 
in  full  swing,  with  the  weather  generally  favorable.     The  quality  of  the 
grain  is  considered  to  be  excellent,   except  for  slight  damage  caused  by 
excessive  rains  this  month  over  a  small  portion  of  the  country.  (inter- 
national Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,   January  15,  1936.) 
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BREAD  CHAINS 
Danube  Basin  wheat  situation 

Pall  seedlings 

Numerical  estimates  of  the  area  sown  to  winter  wheat  in  the 
countries  of  the  Danube  Basin  are  not  yet  available,  but  the  acreage  so 
utilized  is  expected  to  be  about  average  in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  and  Yugo- 
slavia, according  to  a  report  from  the  Belgrade  office  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.     Sowings  were  still  in  progress  around  the  middle 
of  December  in  Bulgaria  and  Rumania.     In  the  latter  country,   they  were 
delayed  by  the  dry  weather  of  early  fall,  and  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat 
for  1935  will  probably  be  somewhat  below  normal  and • considerably  under  the 
unusually  large  winter  area  of  last  season.    Moisture  supplies  have  been 
adequate  throughout  the  Basin  since  the  middle  of  November.     Early  sown 
wheat  has  developed  under  favorable  conditions,  but  cold  weather  delayed 
the  germination  of  late    plantings  in  many  sections  of  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Market  conditions 

Of  the  1935  wheat  crop  of  the  Danube  Basin,  placed  officially  at 
about  291,000,000  bushels,  plus  the  carry-over  from  1934-35,   the  quantity 
of  wheat  available  for  export  during  1935-36  is  estimated  at  about  31.000,000 
bushels.     Total  shipments  from  Basin  during  July-December  amounted  to 
over  15,000,000  bushels,  but  exports  during  the  spring  months  are  usually 
smaller  than  those  of  the  fall,   so  that  it  is  hardly  probable  that  all 
available  supplies  will  be  exported  this  season  unless  export  prices  im- 
prove further.    Deliveries  by  farmers  continued  to  be  small  in  the  month 
November  15  to  December  15,  and  high  domestic  prices  prevailed  in  all  the 
Danubian  countries. 

Developments  in  wheat  relief 

Besides  the  new  exchange  policies  inaugurated  in  some  of  the  Danubian 
countries,  which  have  been  generally  helpful  in  the  export  of  agricultural 
products,  several  measures  have  been  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  the 
wheat  trade.     The  Bulgarian" Government  limited  exports  of  ^heat  during 
1935-35  to  about  1,800,000  bushels,  over  half  of  which  was  sold  in  October 
at  150  leva  per  quintal  (about  54  cents  per  bushel),  payment  being  made  in 
"strong",  or  freely  exchangeable  currencies.     In  Hungary .  exports  to  Italy 
are  now  bringing  50  lire  per  quintal  (about  $1.31  per  bushel),  which  price 
was  obtained  by  means  of  various  Italian  premiums  and  the  establishment 
of  special  compensation  agreements  between  the  two  countries.  Formerly 
there  existed  an  important  trade  balance  in  favor  of  Italy,  but  recently 
this  has  been  reversed  through  large  Italian  purchase  in  Hungary.  This 
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change  in  "balance,    together  with  the  depreciation  of  the  Italian  lira, 
caused  considerable  loss  to  Hungarian  exporters,   to  offset  which  the  new 
terms  were  arranged. 

The  Greek  Government  has  agreed  to  the  import  of  about  1,800,000 
"bushels  of  Romanian  wheat,  90  percent  of  the  payment  for  which  is  to  be  made 
in  strong  currencies  and  10  percent  in  Greek  products.     Domestic  wheat  prices 
in  Rumania  are  so  high  that  government  intervention  is  no  longer  required, 
but  the  Central  Wheat  Marketing  Cooperative  continued  to  operate  during 
December.     It  is  reported  that  this  agency  acquired  prior  to  December  1,  1935, 
about  2,400,000  bushels  of  1935  wheat,  all  of  which  has  been  exported.  Under 
the  foreign  trade  regulations  in  force  from  June  11  to  December  4,  1935, 
wheat  exporters  received  a  40-percent   "currency  premium"  and  an  export  premium, 
originally  100  lei  per  quintal  (about  25  cents  per  bushel)     but  reduced  on 
October  15  to  70  lei  per  quintal  (17  cents  per  bushel).     Currency  premium 
payments  up  to  November  1,  1935,  are  reported  to  have  totaled  82,000,000  lei 
($746,000)  and  export  premiums  127,000,000  lei  ($1,155,000).     Evasions  of 
the  flour  tax  are  said  to  be  numerous,   and  steps  have  been  taken  to  enforce 
a  more  rigorous  control  of  the  Rumanian  mills. 

The  Shanghai  wheat  market 

The  Shanghai  wheat  and  flour  market  was  quiet  during  the  week  ended 
January  10,  with  very  little  business  transacted,  according  to  a  radiogram 
from  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Banks  frere 
not  extending  credit  because  of  the  approaching  New  Year  season,  which  be- 
gins January  24.     Prices  of  foreign  wheat  remained  about  15  percent  above 
local  flour  parity.     Stocks  of  flour  at  Shanghai  increased  to  slightly 
more  than  1,000,000  bags,  but   stocks  in  North  China  were  reported  to  be 
quite  low.     The  mills  of  Shanghai  continued  to  operate  at  25-percent  ca- 
pacity.    The  production  of  mills  located  in  the  interior  has  not  been  re- 
duced this  season  to  the  same  extent  as  that  of  the  Shanghai  mills.  The 
interior  mills  have  been  able  to  secure  wheat  at  lower  cost  than  have  the 
Shanghai  mills,  which  are  more  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies. 

Australian  wheat  from  New  South  Wales,  c.i.f.  Shanghai  duty  in- 
cluded for  February  delivery,  was  nominally  quoted  at  96  cents  per  bushel; 
domestic  wheat  for  February  delivery  was  80  cents  per  bushel.  Domestic 
flour  was  89  cents  per  bag  of  49  pounds  for  January  delivery,  90  cents 
for  February  delivery.     Australian  flour,  c.i.f.  Hong  Kong,  was  quoted  at 
$3.59  per  barrel  of  196  pounds. 
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CCTTCIT 

Japanese  i mports  of  American  cotton  increasing 

The  November  raw  cotton  imports  into  Japan,  amounting  to  281,288 
bales  (of  500  pounds) ,  were  above  the  average  for  the  month  and  the 
largest  since  July,  according  to  information  received  from  Acting  Agri-  - 
cultural  Commissioner  F.  J.  Rossi  tor  at  Shanghai,  (quoting  Vice  Consul 
McConaughy  at  Kobe).  Imports  of  American  cotton  for  November  were  about 
equal  to  the  5-ycar  average  of  1930-1934,  while  i:nports  of  Indian  and 
Chinese  were  larger.     Imports  of  American  cotton  amounted  to  165,686  bales, 
Indian  57,832,  Chinese  27,812,  Egyptian  17,016,  Peruvian  4,932,  Korean 
4,428,  Rangoon  2,430,  and  1,3C2  bales  from  all  other  cotton-producing 
countries. 

The  downward  trend  in  stocks  of  cotton  was  checked  during  November. 
Wharf  stocks  of  American,  Chinese,  and  Egyptian  cotton  increased,  while 
there  was  a  sharp  reduction  of  Indian.    Despite  the  increase  of  wharf 
stocks  during  November,  at  the  end  cf  the  month  they  were  the  lowest  since 
November  1931,  standing  as  follows:     Indian  74,000  bales,  American  60,000, 
Chinese  13,000,  Egyptian  10,000,  and  cotton  from  other  countries  16,000 
bales,  a  total  of  175,000  bales.     This  compares  with  a  5-year  average, 
end  cf  November,  of  331,000  bales  of  which  226,000  bales  were  American 
cotton. 

Purchases  of  American  cotton  were  fairly  heavy  during  November 
and  Indian  cotton  was  bought  in  large  quantities  late  in  November,  as 
prices  declined.     There  was  a  slight  widening  of  the  margin  between  prices 
American  and  Indian  cotton.     In  November  the  average  spot  price  at  Osaka 
for  Indian  Akola  was  11.22  cents  per  pound  compared  with  10.91  cents  per 
pound  in  October.     The  November  average  price  of  American  Middling  was 
13.68  cents  compared  with  13»C6  cenos  per  pound  in  October. 

Yam  production  for  November  amounted  to  295,878  bales  or  3,000 
bales  mcro  than  the  October  production,  but  almost  27,000  bales  less  than 
the  all-time  record  attained  in  November  1934.     Ya:.-n  pri  :es  nvaraged 
slightly  higher  in  November  than  in  October.     Spinners  f-jH  +hat  yarn 
prices  had  not  risen  proportionally  to  raw  cotton  prices,  while  weavers 
found  yarn  prices  uncor^f crtably  high. 

Cloth  exports  during  November  were  220,879,000  square  yards,  show- 
ing a  reduction  from  October  and  from  November  of  the  previous  year.  With 
continued  poor  prices  for  most  piece  goods,  weavers  have  been  reluctant  to 
sell,  with  the  result  that  stocks  of  piece  goods  increased  by  about  7  per- 
cent. 
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Egyptian  cotton  ginnings  running  high 

Egyptian  cotton  ginnings  from  the  beginning  of  the  season  to  the 
end  of  December  amounted  to  1,321,000  bales  of  478  pounds  net,  including 
scarto  or  linters,  according  to  a  cablegram  from  the  International  Insti- 
tute of  Agriculture  at  Rome.     Of  this  amount,   130,000  bales  were  of  the 
Sakellaridis  and  1,164,000  bales  of  other  varieties.     This  is  an  unusual- 
ly large  amount  of  ginnings  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  season. 
During  the  1934-35  season,  ginnings  to  the  end  of  December  amounted  to 
1,048,000  bales,   of  which  118,000  bales  were  Sakellaridis  and  909,000 
bales  of  other  varieties. 


ERTJIT ,  VEGETABLE,  AND  NUTS 

Nova  Scotia  apple  exports  continue  large 

A  total  of  972,000  barrels  of  apples  was  exported  from  Nova 
Scotia  during  the  current  season  to  December  26,  according  to  the  Consul- 
ate-General at  Halifax.     This  amount  is  reported  to  be  50  percent  larger 
than  last  year's  comparable  exports.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are  still 
about  ■.300yQ00  barrels  in  the  Annapolis  Valley  awaiting  shipment.     In  view 
of  the  active  overseas  market ,  the  movement  of  Nova  Scotia  apples  to  other 
Canadian  provinces  this  season  has  been  smaller  than  usual.     Prices  re- 
ceived are  reported  as  being  the  best  in  several  years. 

Moderate  orange  crop  being  harvested  in  Swatow,  China 

Harvesting  of  an  orange  crop  of  roughly  550,000  piculs  (1,048,000 
boxes  of  70  pounds)  started  in  the  Swatow  Consular  District  of  Kwangtung 
around  November  15,  according  to  a  communication  from  Everett  E.  Drum- 
right,  American  Vice  Consul  at  Swatow.     The  yield  given  is  stated  to  be 
about  65  percent  of  a  crop,     About  497,000  piculs  (947,000  boxes)  were 
harvested  in  1934.     The  "Tankan"  or  tight-skinned  orange  will  comprise 
70  percent  of  the  crop,  about  15  percent  will  be  the  "Ponkan"  or  loose 
skinned  orange_,  and  15  percent  miscellaneous  varieties.     About  half  of  the  . 
crop  is  shipped  from  Swatow  to  other  parts  of  China. 

Weather  conditions  have  not  been  favorable  for  a  quality  orange 
crop  this  year.     In  the  early  part  of  the  growing  period  heavy  rains  were 
followed  by  a  period  of  strong  sunshine  which  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  young  fruit  to  turn  yellow  prematurely  and  drop.     Furthermore,  in 
August  and  September,  additional  rains  had  a  detrimental  effect  on  the 
crop,  and  it  is  reported  that  there  has  been  a  tendency  of  late  for  the 
orange  skins  or  jackets  to  turn  black,  especially  in  the  Chaochow  area.' 
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Shipments  of  oranges  in  1935  from  the  193-1-  crot>  amounted  to  263,277 
piculs  (501,000  boxes)  compared  with  203,074  piculs  (387,000  boxes)  in 
1934  and  256,029  piculs  (483,000  boxes)  in  1933.     Including  the  November 
and  December  shipments  from  the  1935  crop,  shipments  during  the  calendar 
year  1935  will  be  rather  larger  than  in  each  of  the  two  oreceding  calendar 
years . 

Oil  of  lime  industry  increasing  near  Colima,  Mexico 

The  oil  of  lime  industry  has  continued  to  develo-p  around  Colima, 
Mexico.    A  factory  has  recently  been  .established  in  Guadalajara  and  a 
third  factory  is  now  being  established  near  Colima,  according  to  Vice 
Consul  Charles  C«  Gidney  Jr.,  at  Guadalajara,  Jalisco.    About  14,363 
pounds  of  oil  were  exported  to  the  United  States  from  April  to  November  of 
1935.     Further  developments  are  expected  in  the  oil  of  lime  industry  dur- 
ing the  coming  year  as  such  plants  offer  a  good  outlet  for  surplus  limes 
and  those  not  suitable  for  export.    About  22,000  boxes  (of  60  pounds  net) 
of  fresh  limes  were  exported  from  Colima  to  the  United  States  in  the  period 
April  through  November.     The  average  "orice  received  for  limes  was  $1.35, 
United  States  currency,  f.o.b.  loading  station  at  Colima. 


LIVESTOCK,  MEAT,  AND  WOOL 

Danube  3asin  maintains  pork  products  exports 

Lard  exports  from  the  Danube  Easin  were  unusually  large  during  1935. 
November  exports  from  that  region,  at  6,800,000  pounds,  were  nearly  as 
large -as  the  reduced  exports  from  the  United  States  in  that  month.  Hungary 
is  the  chief  source  of  Danubian  lard  exports,  most  of  which  have  been 
shipped  to  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia,  with  a  limited  quantity  also  going 
to  Great  Britain.    Exports  of  live  hogs  and  hog  carcasses  from  Hungary  to 
Central  Europe  also  have  increased  considerably  in  recent  months. 

In  Germany  the  shortage  of  fats  continues  to  be  a  problem  of  out- 
standing importance.     Imports  of  lard  and  hog  fats  into  that  country  have 
increased  considerably,  but  they  are  small  in  relation  to  imports  of  such 
products  prior  to  1934.     Imports  of  all  meats  and  livestock  also  have  in- 
creased in  recent  months. 

Larger  slaughter  supplies  of  hogs  in  the  United  States  during  the 
summer  of  1936  and  the  winter  of  1936-37  are  probable  on  the  basis  of 
the  December  1935  pig-crop  report.     The  1935  fall  pig  crop,  most  of  which 
will  be  marketed  next  summer,  was  estimated  to  be  31  percent  greater  than 
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the  small  fall  crop  of  1934.     An  increase  of  24  percent  in  sows  to  farrow 
in  the  spring  of  1936  was  also  indicated  by  the  pig-crop  report.  See 
release  "World  Hog  and  Pork  prospects,"  January  1936. 

London  wool  sales  open 

The  first  series  of  the  London  wool  sales  for  1936  opened  on 
January  14  according  to  a  cablegram  from  Agricultural  Attache  C  C  Taylor 
at  London.     A  few  merinos  were  withdrawn  because  of  high  reserve  orices. 
Compared  with  prices  at  the  closing  of  the  preceding  series  on  December  6, 
merinos  opened  generally  par  to  5  percent  higher.     Finest  crossbreds  were 
unchanged,  fine  to  medium  crossbreds  7.5  percent,  medium  to  low  5  percent, 
and  scoured  crossbreds  5  to  10  percent  higher.     Slipes  were  par  to  5 
percent  higher.     Yorkshire  bought  most  of  the  crossbreds  and  Germany  and 
Austria  the  merinos. 


MMCHUHIAN  SOYBEAN  SITUATION 

The  total  quantity  of  Manchurian  soybeans  available  for  ext>ort 
during  the  1935-36  crop  year  ending  September  30,   1936,   is  estimated  at 
about  2,976,000  short  tons,  according  to  a  report  from  Acting  Agricultural 
Commissioner  P.  J.  Rossi ter  at  Shanghai.     This  amount  equals  the  1934-35 
exports,  but  is  still  below  the  shipments  of  former  years.     The  1935  soy- 
bean crop  is  estimated  at  10  to  15  percent  above  the  1934  production, 
while  acreage  remained  about  the  same.     The  quality  of  beans  this  year  is 
much  below  that  of  recent  years  due  to  excessive  moisture  content,  which 
may  result  in  even  smaller  ex-ports  during'  the  current  crop  year  than  last 
year,  while  bean  oil  and  bean  cake  exports  may  be  larger.     Exports  of  Man- 
churian  soybeans  during  the  first  quarter  of  1936  are  likely  to  be  smaller 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year  due  to  the  decrease  of 
stocks  at  the  principal  markets  in  Manchuria.     Present  Dairen  prices  of 
beans  are  30  percent  higher  compared  with  the  same  period  of  last  year. 

The  latest  Manchurian  government  estimate' places  soybean  produc- 
tion for  1935  at  4,213,300  short  tons,   representing  an  increase  of  12 
percent  compared  with  that  of  the  preceding  year;     Information  received 
by  the  Shanghai  office  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  indicates  that 
the  crop  this  year  may  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  above  estimate.  The 
continuation  of  the  small  soybean  acreage  this  year  is  the  result  of  the 
decrease  of  immigrant  farm  labor  from  China,   the  increased  occupation  of 
Manchurian  farmers  in  industrial  and  construction  work,  and  a  slight 
shift  from  beans  to  other  crops. 
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Year  :  Area  ■  production 


:  1,000  acres  :  Short  tons 

i  ) 

1929  ;  9,493  j  5,351,170 

1930  •  10,034  !  5,908,493 

1931  j  10,530  i  5,761,733 

1932  :  9,584  ■  4,704,495 

1933  :  9,886  ■  5,071,682 

1934  i  8,038  i  3,689,193 

1935  a/  «  ■  3,028  j  4,213,307 


South  Manchurian  Railway  Crop  Estimates  for  1929  to  1952.     The  Manchurian 
Agr icuitura?.  Crop  Investigation  Association  1933  to  date. 
aj    Second  estimate . 

The  inr:re^se  in  production  this  year  is  the  result  of  the  larger 
yield  per  acre  which  occurred  mainly  in  the  North  Manchurian  area.  Weather 
conditions  in  North  Manchuria  were  favorahle  during  most  of  the  greying 
sepsor":.    The  yield  in  Sou  oh  Mrmchuria  was  ahout  equal  to  that  of  last  year 
hut  "below  the  average.     T  is  was  due  to  unfavorable  dry  weather  in  the 
spring  and  excessive  rainfall  and  floods  in  some  districts  during  July. 

Quality  of  the  crop 

The  poor  quality  of  the  beans  this  year  is  largely  the  result  of 
heavy  rains  in  October,  just  before  and  during  harvest.     It  is  estimated 
that  about  30  percent  of  the  crop  is  unfit  for  export  cue  to  excessive 
moisture.     It  is  expected  that    a  larger  arount  of  the  beans  will  be  pressed 
in  Manchuria  and  a  greater  percentage  of  the  crop  exported  in  the  form  of 
oil  and  cake  during  the  current  crop  year. 

Prices 

Prices  paid  for  beans  this  fall  were  ahout  30  percent  above 
those  of  last  autumn.    The  principal  factor  causing  present  high  prices  is 
the  immediate  shorties  of  stock  available  for  export.    Cairy^vsr  of  old 
beans  Wc.r-  ^mall  uzA  *elryjd  harvesting  of  the  new  crop  end  ffej By  weather 
retarding  rarr^etir.g  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the  small  stocks.  De- 
valuation of  the  Maneh-u  ian  currency  of  10  to  15  perciet  compared  with 
last  year  is  also  a  lector  in  causing  higher  domestic  bean  prices.     It  is 
believed  that  with  heavier  marketing  during  the  winter  months  prices  will 
become  somewhat  lower. 
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SOYBEANS:     Distribution  in  Manchuria,  1929-30  to  1935-36 


Carr".r—  over 

Home 

Crop  year 

Product  ion 

from  last 

Tota.1 

ETDort^  ■ 

end.  of  1 

con  suitito  t  i  o  n 

crop  vear 

SUpply 

crop  year  ' 

r-nd  seed 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

short  tons 

1929-30.. 

5 ,353 

250 

5 , 602 

4,414 

198 

990 

1930-31. . 

5,908 

198 

6,107 

4,569 

342 

1,185 

1931-32. . 

5,762 

353 

6,114 

4,750 

198 

1,166 

1932-33. . 

4,705 

198 

4,903 

3,621  • 

99  • 

1,183 

1933-341 . 

5,702 

99 

5,170 

3,821  ' 

198 

1,107 

1934-35i . 

3,689 

198. 

3,839 

3,014 

77 

798 

1935-36.  . 

4,213 

77 

4,290 

Prepared  by-  the  Shanghai  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 


Destination  of  exports 

Due  to  the  large  percentage  of  Manchurian  beans  taken  by  Europe,  the 
export  demand  depends  verir  largely  upon  the  demand  for  oil  seeds  from  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  England.     With  the  recent  arrival  of  the  German 
Economic  Mission  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  some  trade  treaty  or  barter  ar- 
rangement made  so  that  Germany  may  take  a  larger  amount  of  beans  during  the 
present  crop  year.     It  is  expected  also  that  during  the  present  crop  year  some 
beans  will  be  shipped  to  Vladivostok  as  part  payment  to  Russia  for  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway,  and  thuy  will  be  consumed  in  Siberia  and  will  not  be  shipped 
to  Europe.     Exports  of  beans  to  Japan  and  China  are  expected  to  be  as  large 
as  those  of  last  year,  while  bean  oil  exports  to  Europe  and  China  are  likely 
to  show  some  increase  over  those  of  the  previous  year.    Bean  cake  is  exported 
principally  to  Japan  and  China,  where  it  is  used  largely  as  a  fertilizer. 
Exports  to  China  may  show  en  increase  during  the  current  crop  year.  Unless 
prices  become  somewhat  lowor,  exports  to  Japan  will  show  no  increase  for  the 
present  year  due  to  increased  competition  from    ammonium  sulphate. 


SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS:     Exports  from  Manchuria, 
1929-30  to  1934-35 


Crop  year 
Oct. -Sept. 

Soybeans 

Soybean  cake 
and  meal 

Soybean  oil 

To tad  exports 

Short  tons 

Sf-arirf,  f.rvnp 

.Short  tons. 

1929-30  

2,526,000 

1/72 5,  000 

153,000 

4,414,001 

1930-31  

2 , 449 , 000  i 

1,900,000 

170,000 

4,519,000 

1931-32  

2,999,669  \ 

1,594,901 

155,388 

4,749,953 

1932-33  

2,492,362  j 

1 , 055 , 066 

73,403 

3,620,832 

1933-34  

2,625,801  ! 

1,122,739 

72,420 

3,820,966 

1934-35  .  

1,930.415 

935 . 440 

96.854 

3,013,710 

Compiled  in  Shanghai  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs  Quarterly  Trade  Returns  1939-30  to  1931-32;  American  Consular 
Reports,  Dairen,  1932-33  to  1934-35. 
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domestic  eonsjMrotion 

Home  consumption  and  seed  requirements  in  Manchuria  are  estimated 
in  normal  years  to  average  about  1,100,000  short  tons,     rearing  1934-35 
domestic  consumption  was  below  this  figure,  "but  due  to  the  poor  quality 
of  the  1355-36  crop  it  is  "believed  that  this  year's  consumption  will  he 
about  normal.     It  is  estimated  that  the  total  supply  of  beans  and  bean  pro- 
ducts available  for  export  during  the  1955-36  crop  year  is  about  3,300,000 
short  tons  compared  with  exports  of  3,014,000  tons  in  1934-35,  according 
to  figures  supplied  by  the  American  Consulate  at  Dairen. 

Outlook  for  soybean  -production 

The  trend  of  Manchurian  bean  production  has  been  downward  during 
the  past  few  years.     This  has  been  due  to  changed  political  and  econo- 
mic conditions.     It  is  believed  that  less  fsrm  lard  is  being  cultivated  in 
Manchuria  at  the  present  time;   this  is  being  attributed  to  two  causes; 
First,   to  a  smaller  influx  into  Manchuria  of  seasonal  farm  laborers  from 
China  and  second,  to  the  low  price  of  beans  in  recent  years,  which  caused 
a  number  of  farmers  to  abandon  bean-growing  for  the  more  profitable  con- 
struction work. 

The  government  in  Manchuria  is  seriously  studying  the  future  of  the 
soybean  situation.     The  fact  that  the  economic  welfare  of  Manchuria  is  so 
dependent  upon  the  world's  demand  for  beans,  and  that  this  demand  has  been 
declining  during  the  past  four  years,  are  reasons  why  the  problem  is  re- 
ceiving considerable  attention.     The  alternative  crops  which  are  being  en- 
couraged are  cotton,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  sugar  beets.     However,  the  Man- 
churian farmer  has  found  through  years  of  experience  that  the  soybean 
plant  is  very  well  suited  to  the  climate,  and  unless  prices  for  beans  be- 
come extremely  low  and  prices  for  the  other  crops  high,  he  is  not  likely 
to  be  easily  influenced  to  change  to  crops    of  uncertain  yields. 

With  higher  bean  prices  this  year  and  the  general  world  economic 
situation  somewhat  improved,  it  is  believed  that  the  downward  trend  in  Man- 
churian bean  production  will  be  reversed  and  that  under  average  weather 
conditions  bean  production  during  the  next  few  years  will  be  somewhat  above 
the  past  two  crops. 

Review  of  the  1954-35  crop  year 

The  1934  soybean  crop  was  the  smallest  since  1923;  bean  exports  for 
the  crop  year  were  the  lowest  since  1921,  but  bean  oil  exports  to  the  Unite 
States  and  Europe  were  the  largest  in  recent  years,  while  prices  averaged 
somewhat  above  the  very  low  level  of  the  1933-34  crop  year. 

The  revised  estimate  of  the  1934  soybean  crop  by  the  Manchurian 
Agricultural  Crop  Investigation  Association  was  3,589,000  short  tons, 
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showing  a  27  percent  decrease  compared  with  the  1933  production.  This 
estimate  is  possibly  441,000  tons  too  low,  judging  from  the  Manchurian 
Customs'  figures  which  give  total  exports  of  yellos  beans  and  "bean  prod- 
ucts as  3,392,000  tons  for  the  crop  year. 

The  1934  soybean  crop  was  low  compared  with  previous  years  because  of 
the  reduced  acreage  and  unfavorable  weather  during  the  summer.     The  smaller 
acreage  was  due  to  (l)  low  prices  received  for  soybeans  the  preceding  year 
resulting  in  some  shift  to  other  crops;    (2)  many  farmers  abandoning  farming 
for  construction  work;   and  (3)  fewer  farmers  from  China  having  emigrated  to 
Manchuria.     The  1934  yield  was  reduced  as  a  result  of  excessive  rainfall  and 
floods  during  July  and  August,   combined  with  a  poor  growing  weather. 

Total  bean  exports  from  Manchuria  during  1934-35  decreased  by  20  per- 
cent compared  with  the  preceding  year  and  were  the  smallest  since  1921. 

SOYBEANS  AMD  PRODUCTS:     Exports  from  Manchuria,  by  countries, 

1931-32  to  1934-35 


Crop 

year 

Europe 

Japan 

China 

United 
States 

Others 

Total 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tons 

Short  tens 

Short  tons 

Beans 

1931- 

•32  

1,742,719 

550,581 

633,700 

72,669 

2,999. 669 

1932- 

•33  

1,853,915 

461,192 

115,529 

60,725 

2,492,362 

1933- 

34  

1,957,489 

532,030 

79,633 

46 , 649 

2,625,801 

1934- 

•35  

1,181,187 

601,446 

155,940 

41,842 

1,930,415 

Bean 

cakes 

1931- 

32  

71,194 

1,037,551 

441,325 

15,386 

29,445 

1,594,901 

1932- 

33  

63,052 

770,257 

177,920 

41,002 

2,835 

1,055,066 

1933- 

34  ■ 

25,754 

952,983 

115,654 

24,699 

2,639 

1,122,739 

1934- 

35  

28,351 

710,012 

127,402 

61,029 

8,646 

935,440 

Bean 

oil 

1931- 

32  

43,055 

375 

110,322 

1,064 

572 

155,388 

1932- 

•33  

37,357 

181 

33,514 

2,026 

315 

73,403 

1933- 

34  

53,099 

313 

18,246 

762 

72,420 

1934- 

35  

75,788 

106 

11,383 

'6,188 

4,389 

97,854 

Compiled  by  Shanghai  office,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  Dairen  American 
Consular  reports. 


Bean  exports  declined  sharply  during  the  1934-35  crop  year;   in  com- 
parison with  the  previous  year  they  were  about  561,000  short  tons  or  25  per- 
cent smaller.     The  greatest  decline  was  in  exports  to  Europe  which  were 
772,000  tons  below  the  preceding  year.     The  decrease  is  partially  the  result 
of  restrictions  on  German  purchases.     Exports  to  Japan  increased  to  a  record 
amount  for  the  year.     Exports  to  China  also  increased  but  were  much  below 
former  years. 
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Total  "bean  cake  and  meal  exports  from  Manchuria  for  1934-35  were 
17  percent  below  those  of  the  preceding  year.    Exports  to  the  United  States 
China,  and  Europe  showed  an  increase  compared  with  1933-34,  while  exports 
to  Japan  declined  about  220,000  tons.    Higher  prices  for  "bean  cake  during 
the  year  resulted  in  increased  competition  with  chemical  fertilizers  in 
Japan.    Exports  of  "bean  cake  to  Japan,  however,  were  more  than  75  percent 
of  the  total  for  the  year. 

Bean  oil  exports  from  Manchuria  in  1934-35  were  35  percent  larger 
than  during  the  preceding  year,  reversing  previous  trends.    Exports  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe  showed  significant  increases.     These  increases 
were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  short  supply  of  vegetable  oils  in  America  dur- 
ing the  past  year.    Bean  oil  exports  to  Europe  were  the  largest  in  many 
years.    Exports  to  China  and  Japan  were  smaller,  which  was  caused  by  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  bean  oil  was  higher  than  the  prices  of  other  oils. 

•  Prices  of  beans  improved  during  the  first  part  of  the  crop_  year 
due  to  decreased  supply.    Prices  after  mid-winter  began  declining  in  view 
of  the  poor  export  demand  and  the  increase  in  wharf  stocks  at  Dairen. 
Farmers  who  sold  early  received  record  low  prices. 

The  carry-over  of  the  1934  crop  at  the  end  of  September  1935  was 
estimated  at  77,000  short  tons,  the  smallest  in  many  years.    Dairen  wharf 
stocks  were  reported  below  22,000  tons. 

SOYBEAN  AND  PRODUCTS:     Average  monthly  prices  at  Dairen  in  silver  yen 
and  United  States  currency,  October  1932  to  November  1935 


Year 
and  month 

Beans 

Bean 

cake 

Bean 

oil 

Silver  yen 

U.S. cents 

Silver  yen 

U.S. cents 

Silver  yen 

U.S. cents 

'  per 

per 

per 

cake  of 

per 

per 

per 

1932-33 

picul 

pound 

61 

pounds 

pound 

picul 

pound 

Oct  

5.14 

.85 

1.61 

.59 

13.45  ' 

2.25 

Nov  

5.10 

.84 

1.55 

.59 

13.97 

2.30 

Dec  

5.25 

.79 

1.73 

.57 

14.30 

2.17 

Jan  

5.19 

.79 

1.72 

.  57 

14.46 

2.37 

Feb  

4.88 

.75 

1.58 

.54 

13.89 

2.13 

Mar  

4.85 

.74 

1.50 

50 

13.70 

2.15 

Arp  

4.82 

.78 

1.51 

•  — 

13.69 

2.22 

May  

4.89 

.85 

1.52 

.  53 

13.80 

2.40 

June  .... 

5.11 

.93 

1.63 

;  .66 

14.09 

2  •  63 

July  

4.98 

1.05 

1.53 

.71 

14.75 

3.12 

Aug  

4 . 44 

.90 

1.37 

.61 

13.50 

2.74 

Sept .  ... 

4.31 

.92 

1.29 

.60 

12.57 

2.67 

Continu 

ed  - 
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SOYBEANS  AND  PRODUCTS:     Average  monthly  prices  at  Dairen  in  silver  yen 
and  United  States  currency,  October  1932  to  November  1935,  cont'd 


Year 

Beans 

Bean 

Cake 

Been  Oil 

pnd  month 

OJ-XVCX  veil 

Silver  yen 

U.S.  cents 

Q  -i  1  TTp  y     -y-p  -n 
U  X  J-  V  C  1  veil 

T }    C  nprifc 

(j  a  VJ  •       "«■*  C  11  ^ 

per 

TIP  T* 

per  cake  of 

per 

per 

pe  r 

p  icul 

J^-MJ  1X1 1*X 

61  pounds 

pound 

picul 

pound 

1933-34 

0  nt 

4,09 

.87 

1  Pi 

11.16 

2.38 

Nov.   . . . 

3.92 

.93 

1.22 

.63 

11.07 

2.63 

Dec.  ... 

3.63 

.88 

1.10 

.61 

9.  77 

2.34 

.T  T\ 

O   -    -  J-  •        «    o  a 

3.  28 

.79 

1  OP 
x  .  u  c 

S7 

8*78 

2.12 

"FVb 

J           >      o          t    •  • 

3.36 

.83 

1  IP 

X  .  X  Ci 

60 

8.  81 

2.17 

3.18 

.79 

1  07 

X  .  W  f 

8.  06 

2.00 

An  v 

3.22 

.79 

1  09 

5? 

7.46 

1 . 83 

May  .... 

3. 64 

.87 

1  19 

SI 

•  ^  x 

9.21 

2.17 

June  .  .  . 

3.58 

.  86 

1  13 

X  »  X  '.J 

.  60 

9 . 04 

2.18 

Julv 

3.  89 

.97 

1 . 13 

51 

•  ^  x 

9.  22 

2.29 

AUD .  ... 

4.51 

1.14 

1  ?8 

71 

.   1  x 

10.  75 

2.  72 

4.29 

1.11 

-L  •  </W 

71 
.  f  x 

9.02 

2,33 

1934-35 

Or  t 

3.61 

.88 

1  PP 

x  #  oo 

6C> 

8.80 

2.14 

Nov.   . . . 

3.76 

.89 

1.24 

.64 

8.89 

2.09 

Dec.  ... 

4.36 

1.09 

1.34 

.73 

11.98 

2.99 

U  CM  J.  *       «   ■  i 

4.78 

1.21 

1  4-0 

77 

14.91 

3.  75 

J?  C  u  »       »  •  • 

5.10 

1.36 

X  «  *±C/ 

P7 

16.37 

4.36 

Mar.  ... 

4.72 

1.32 

1.40 

.85 

14.50 

4.04 

Apr .  ... 

4  93 

1  ^8 

1.49 

.91 

1  4  6S 

4  1  1 

T:  «  X  X 

May     . . . 

4.77 

1.33 

1.50 

.91 

14.01 

3.90 

June  . . . 

4.08 

1.13 

1.35 

.81 

12.11 

3.34 

July  ,  .  . 

4.01 

1.10 

1.27 

.76 

11.64 

3.20 

Aug.   .  .  . 

4.13 

1.12 

1.28 

.76 

12.69 

3.44 

Sept..  .. 

4.14 

1.17 

1.33 

.82 

12.21 

3.44 

1935-36 

Oct.  ... 

4.79 

1.26 

1.50 

.86 

15.00 

3.95 

Nov.   . . i 

5.49 

1.28 

1.62 

-.82 

18.17 

4.22 

Compiled  "by  Shanghai  off  ice , Foreign  Agricultural  Seririce  from  "Finance  and 
Commerce"  (a  Shanghai  weekly  trade  journal). 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

In  the  trade  agreement  signed  on  December  20,  1935, with  the  Nether- 
lands and  its  possessions,  those  countries  made  commitments  affecting  an 
export  trade  in  American  agricultural  products  worth  mare  than  $47,000,000 
in  1929,  bat  which  has  fallen  to  nearly  $12,000,000  in  1934.     The  commit- 
ment items  represent  about  70  -cercent  of  the  total  value  of  the  United 
States  agricultural  exports  to  those  countries  in  1929,  and  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  1954  trade.     Of  the  $12,000,000  involved  in  the  1934  trade, 
less  than  $1,000,000  was  represented  by  exports  to  uhe  Netherlands  over- 
seas areas.     The  £11,000,000  wo r til  of  agricultural  products  on  which  the 
Netherlands  proper  gave  commitments  represented  about  22  percent  of  the 
total  exports  of  all  commodities  from  the  United  States  to  the  Netherlands 
in  1934.     Among  the  export  products  upon  which  the  United  States  will 
secure  more  favorable  treatment  after  the  ogreement  becomes  effective  on 
February  1,  1936,  are  fresh  and  dried  fruit,  lard,  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and 
rice. 

The  United  States  gave  commitments  on  28  dutiable  agricultural  items, 
the  imports  of  which  in  1929  were  valued  at  $20,000,000,  and  at  $7,000,000 
in  1934.     AH  of  the  dutiable  items,  with  the  exception  of  cigar  tobacco, 
are  products  of  the  Netherlands  proper.     Commitments  given  the  Netherlands  ov 
ses  areas  were  largely  in  the  form  of  binding  non-competitive  items  on  the 
American  free  list.    An  important  exception  is  the  commitment  to  reduce  the 
duty  on  cigar  wrapper  tobacco.     Since  the  trade  in  that  item,  however,  is 
all  via  Netherlands,   the  commitment  is  included  in  the  group  relating  to 
that  country.     Other  important  items  on  which  the  United  States  duties  have 
been  reduced  are  certain  cheeses,  flower  bulbs  and  other  horticultural  pro- 
ducts, potato  starch,  broken  rice,  and  certain  garden  and  field  seeds*  Cas- 
sava (tapioca)  was  bound  on  the  free  list,  and  tne  processing  tax  on  palm 
oil  was  bound  against  increase. 

The  Netherlands  is  traditionally  a  low- tariff  country.    Under  the 
emergency  conditions  prevailing  during  recent  years,  however,   there  has  de- 
veloped a  complicated  system  of  so-called  !;crisis"  control  and  regulation  of 
imports.     This  new  system  does  not  alter  the  old  tariff  structure  as  such, 
but  utilizes  import  monopoly  fees,  quotas,  and  central  purchasing  agencies 
to  regulate  the  movement  of  agricultural  imports.    As  a  result,   the  agree- 
ment does  not  contain  aia  reductions  in  duties  as  such.     Concessions,  how- 
ever, have  been  secured  in  the  shape  of  lower  monopoly  fees,  enlarged  quotas, 
and  commitments  to  buy  American  products  under  specified  conditions.  In 
practicallv  ail  case.;,  existing  duties  have  been  bound-    Where  monopoly  fees 
have  not  been  reduced  by  the  agreement, they  are  not  bound,  except  for  rice, 
canned  fruit  and  canned  asparagus. 

Netherlands  charges  on  imports  also  include  a  so-called  "compensatory" 
duty  of  1  percent  and  a  "statistical"  duty  of  0.1  percent.     These  charges 
are  not  affected  by  the  terms  of  the  agreement.     They  at>ply  to  all  imported 
articles  and  represent,  in  the  first  case,  an  additional  source  of  general 
revenue  and,  in  the  second  case,  a  source  of  special  revenue  for  meeting  the 
costs  of  customs  administration. 
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Principal  Netherlands  concessions  to  the  United  Stat es 

Fresh  fruit 

The  present  Netherlands  import  duty  of  12  percent  ad  valorem  is 
"bound  by  the  agreement  on  fresh  apples,  pears,  and  grapefruit.     On  apples 
and  pears  there  is  now  an  import  monopoly  fee  of  0.04  florin  per  kilo  (1.2 
cents  per  pound).     That  rate  has  been  cut  in  half,   in  the  case  of  apples 
for  the  months  March-June,  and  f ?r  pears  from  February  1  to  June  30. 
During  the  months  specified  for  apples,  up  to  13,500  metric  tons  (675,000 
bushels)  of  American  apples  may  be  entered  at  the  reduced  rate.  That 
figure  compared  favorably  with  the  imports  of  the  years  prior  to  1931,  and 
represents  about  average  imports  for  the  years  1931-1933.     For  pears,  a 
low-fee  quota  of  2,300  metric  tons  (101,000  bushels)  has  been  set.  This 
figure  also  is  near  the  1931-1933  average.     In  both  Cases,  there  is  no 
quantitative  limit  to  the  imports  at  regular  rates.    Provision  is  made  also 
for  having  the  concession  seasons  for  apples  and  pears  begin  earlier  in 
years  of  small  domestic  supply  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  following  tables  indicate  that  imports  of  both  apples  and  pears 
into  the  Netherlands  from  the  United  States  tended  to  increase  up  to  1933. 
Beginning  in  August  1933,  however,  the  present  scale  of  import  charges  was 
put  into  effect,  and  the  charges  have  been  kept  at  those  levels  during  the 
United  States  export  seasons.     These  charges  were  heavily  responsible  for 
reducing  imports  of  apples  for  the  first  11  months  of  1935  to  748,000 
bushels,  and  of  pears  to  77,000  bushels.     The  season  of  lower  charges 
covers  a  group  of  months  in  which,  according  to  Netherlands  figures,  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  year's  receipts  of  apples  and  pears  from  the  United 
States  is  entered  for  consumption. 

NETHERLANDS:     Imports  of  fresh  apples,  by  countries, 
1929  and  1931  to  1935 


Country 
of  origin 

1929 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934  a/ 

Jan.- 

1934 

-Nov.  &[_ 

1935 

Belgium-Luxemburg 
United  Kingdom. . , 
United  States .... 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 
"  132 

■  .  16 
684 
36 
47 
78 

1,000 

bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

1,000 
bushels 

106 
12 
458 

8 

23 

248 
29 
791 

k/ 

94 
54 

181 

26 
744 

59 
48 

61 

669 

83 
135 

60 
653 

*/ 

83 
129 

29 
38 
530 

pV 

44 
107 

Total  imports .... 
Net  imports 

607 
1,895 

993 
.  787 

1,216 
1,088 

1,058 
1,507 

948 
218 

925 

204 

748 
516 

cj  1,289 

206 

128 

cj  449 

730'  721 

232 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Nederland  Maandstatistiek  van 
den  In-  Uit-  en  Doorvoer.     Converted  to  bushels  of  48  pounds,     a/  Preliminary 
b/  If  any,  included  with  "•there",    c/  Net  exports. 
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NETHERLAHDS :     Imports  of  fresh  pears,  "by  countries, 
1929  and  1931  to  1934 


i  ear 

ended  Dec.  31 

•  J  a 

n . -Nov .  a 

/ 

LiOunin  es 

a  8./ 

■        1  QOQ 

1501 

iyo2 

1933 

1  Q 

193 

5 

■     1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000  . 

1,000 

1, 

000 

1, 

000 

1,000 

"bushels 

. bushels 

•  bushels . 

bushels 

•  bus 

hels 

bus 

hels 

bush 

els 

10 

71 

11 

28 

w 

3  e  1  g  ium-  Lux  em  "bur  g .  . 

:  181 

•    •  137 

179  : 

121  • 

45 

45 

4 

United  States  

:  13 

71 

55  : 

143 

101 

92 

77 

Italy  

10 

19 

20  : 

17 

5 

6 

2 

United  Kingdom  

4 

5 

16  : 

17 

o 

8 

13 

3 

c/ 

1  : 

CJ 

b/ 

w 

South  Africa  d/. • • • 

-i 

1 

3  : 

3 

b/ 

b/ 

1  . 

11 

c/  : 

8 

22 

22 

5 

223 

515  ! 

285  : 

357 

183 

173 

106 

484 

203  . 

229  : 

129 

78 

73 

101 

Net  imports  

e/    261  : 

112  : 

56  : 

208 

105 

95 

5 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled,  from  Nederland  Maandstatistiek  van 
den  In-  "Jit-  en  Doorvoer.     Converted  to  bushels  of  50  pounds,  a/  Preliminary, 
b/lf  any,   included  with  "Others."  c/  Less  than  500  bushels,     d/  Union  of  South 
Africa,  only,  beginning  January  1,  1932.     el  Net  exports. 

On  grapefruit,  the  monopoly  fee.  now  0.02  florin  per  kilo,  will  be 
only  0.01  florin  per  kilo  (0.3  cents  per  pound)  under  the  agreement,  with  no 
seasonal  or  other  quantity  restrictions.     No  concession  was  granted  on  oranges 
in  view  of  the  predominant  position  held  by  Spanish  oranges  in  the  Dutch 
market . 


Dried  and  canned  fruit  and  vegetables 

The  present  import  duty  on  dried  prunes  and  raisins  of  12  percent  ad 

valorem  has  been  bound  for  the  life  of  the  agreement,  and  cuts  of  50  percent 

made  in  the  monopoly  fees.  On  prunes  the  new  fee  will  be  0.02  florin  per 

kilo  (0.6  cent  per  pound),  while  that  on  raisins  will  be  0.01  florin  per 

kilo  (0.3  cent  per  pound).  No  quantitative  limitations  are  placed  on' the 

imports  of  these  products,  both  of  which  are  relatively  important  in  the 

United  States  agricultural  exports  to  Netherlands. 

The  present  treatment  of  canned  fruit  is  bound.    On  apricot  kernels, 
the  present  10-percent  duty  also  is  bound,  while  the  monopoly  fee  of  1.5 
florins -per  100  kilos  (0.46  cent  per  pound)  has  been  removed.     On  canned 
asparagus ,   the  leading  vegetable  item  in  the  trade,  present  treatment  with 
respect  to  duties  and  fees  has  been  bound. 
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NETHERLANDS:     Imports  of  dried  prunes,  "by  countries, 
1929  and  1931  to  1935 


Country 


19  2^ 


1931 


1932 


Italy  

1,000 

p  U  Ud.  i  LI  b 

•1,000 

p  U  LU1U.  b 

1,000 

Vi  f"n inn  o 

P  U  LuiU.  b 

1,000 

P  U  U_IlLL  b 

1,000 

pu  U-I1U.  b 

1,000 

1,000 

Tim t  Tl  i\  Q 

out? 
66 
8 , 634 
17 

a/ 
247 
86 

ou 
57 

12,098 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 
40 

C,  ( 

19 
8,327 

22 
a/ 
741 
118 

loo 

7 

7,483 
319 
a/ 
554 
103 

a/ 
a/ 

8,142: 

a/  ' 
a/ 
a/ 
137 

a/ 
a/ 
6,532 

a/ 
a/ 
a/ 

99 

a/ 
a/ 
5,304 

a/ 

"  a/ 

a/ 
25 

9,356 
24 

12,245 
14 

9  ,254 
11 

8  , 604 
84 

8,279 
2 

6,631 
■  2 

5,329 

2 

9,332 

12 ,231 

9  ,243 

8,520 

8,277 

6,629 

5,327 

1933 


1934 
Prelim. 


January-No  vembe  r 


1934 


1935 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Nederland  Jaarstati stiek  van 

den  In-  Uit-  en  Doorvoer. 

a/  If  any,  included  in  "Others". 


NETHERLANDS:     Imports  of  raisins,  by  countries, 
1929  and  1931  to  1935 


Country 

1929 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

J  anuary 

-November 

Prelim. 

1934 

1935 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1 . 000 

1,000 

1,000 

pounds 

pounds 

pound  s 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

1,626 

4,411 

2,970 

3,300' 

1,175 

1,175 

168 

166 

168 

344 

487 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

United  Kingdom. . . 

316 

212 

138 

93 

~  i 

a/ 

a/ 

a/ 

United  States. . . . 

13,016 

9  ,086 

4,448 

3,371 

3,876 

3,298 

3,267 

1,102 

654 

282 

443 

260 

256 

a/ 

12,811 

6,434 

11,219 

17,719 

17,567 

17,378 

16,702 

U.S.S.R  

210 

132 

2,385 

537 

a/ 

a/ 

2,407 

417 

640 

753 

835 

642 

494 

a/ 

182 

2,657 

1,309 

314 

2,260 

937 

6,885 

Total  imports.... 

29,846 

24,394 

23 , 848 

27,099 

25,700 

23,538 

29,429 

Total  exports. . . . 

54 

42 

55 

53 

29 

29 

7 

29  ,792 

24,352 

23,793 

27,046 

25,771 

23 , 509 

29,422 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Nederland  Jaarstatistiek  van 

den  In-  Uit-  en  Doorvoer. 

a/  If  any,  included  in  "Others". 
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Lard 

Lard  is  linked  up  with  the  extensive  Netherlands  hog  production 
and  marketing  control  program.     The  administering  agency  has  complete 
control  over  purchases  of  imported  lard,  and  quantities  admitted  in  recent 
years  have  "been  restricted  by  making  no  purchases,  rather  than  by  quota 
limitation.  -  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  little  advantage  to  be 
secured  through  alteration  of  existing  import  charges.     The  Netherlands, 
however,  has  undertaken  to  guarantee  to  the  United  States  its  fair  share 
of  the  Netherlands  lard  market  under  any.  system  of  actual  quotas  that  may 
be  imposed  during  the  life  of  the  agreement.     Present  nominal  free  entr;' 
is  bound  when  the  lard  is  intended  for  use  as  an  ingredient  for  margarine 
or  other  products.    The  present  "crisis"  tax  of  0.3  florin  per  kilo  (9.25 
cents  per  pound)  also  is  bound  as  to  exemptions  and  refunds  when  the  lard 
is  used  for  manufacturing  other  products  or  is  re-exported. 


ITZTH2HLANTJS :  Imports  of  lard,  "by  countries, 
  1929  and  1931  to  1935 


Country 

:  1929 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934. 
a/ 

Jan.-; 

Toy.  a/ 

1934 

1935 

•  1,000 

1 , 000 

1 ,  COO 

1,000 

1 , 000 

1,000 

1 , 000 

•  "oounds 

"oounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

oounds 

pounds 

:  524 

1,050 

1,015 

1,043 

357 

b/ 

Be  lgium-Luxemburg . 

:     2 , 574 

443 

22 

118 

.  b/ 

b/ 

472 

;  51. 

88 

29 

66 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

United  Kingdom. .  . 

:  31 

128 

71 

71 

1/ 

b/ 

659 

:  348 

138 

0 

2 

558 

397 

2,892 

Italy  

:  0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

:  V 

-  / 

D/ 

United  States .... 

:  875 

450 

712 

416 

1,257 

1,235 

b/ 

:  105 

219: 

359 

0 

73 

201 

'  b/ 

109 

273 

123 

23 

232 

94 

Total  imports. . . . 

4,  727 

2,769 

2,331 

1,  739 

2,504 

2,284 

4,405 

Total  exports . . . . : 

49,112 

60,350 

37,099 

25,320 

16,  938 

14,037 

29,945 

44,385 

57,581 

34,768 

23, 581 

14,434 

11,755 

25, 540 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  Nederland  Jaarstatistiek 
van  den  In-  Uit-  en  Doorvoer. 

a/  Preliminary    b/  If  any,  included  with  "Others. 


The  Netherlands  formerly  was  one  of  the  leading  European  markets  for 
American  lard.  A  considerable  share  of  such  imports  moved  in  transit  to 
Germany  and  other  continental  countries.  Imports  for  consumption,  however, 
also  were  substantial,  and  it  is  upon  such  figures,  rather  than  on  the  gen- 
eral import  record,  that  any  quota  to  the  United  States  would  be  based.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  lard  entered'  for  consumption 
usually  is  of  American  origin.     Under  the  control  prevailing  in  recent  years, 
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however,  the  volume  of  lard  admitted  for  consumption  as  lard' has  been 
relatively  small  in  an  effort  to  aid  the  domestic  hog  industry.  Reduced 
competition  with  the  important  Eutch  dairy  industry  also  has  "been  en 
object  j.ve . 

Ordinarily,  the  Netherlands  .produces  some  lard  for  export.    Just  how 
much  is  involved  in  that  trade  is  not  clear,   since  the  Netherlands  foreign 
trade  figures  are  not  specific  with  respect  to  how  much  of  the  lard 
shown  as  being  exported  actually  originated  in  other  countries.  It 
is  likely,  however,  that  the  exports  appearing  in  the  table  on  page  91 
contain  a  considerable  amount  of  foreign  lard,  probablv  much  of  it  being 
of  American  origin.    Prom  1925  to  1933  United  States  records  show  that  ex- 
ports of  American  lard  to  the  Netherlands  ranged  between  28,000.000  and 
44,000,000  pounds  annually,  of  which  only  a  fraction  appears  in  Nether- 
lands records  as  having  been  imported.    Allowing  for  diversion  in  transit, 
it  seems  likely  that  a  large  part  of  the ' lard  shown  as  exported  from  Nether- 
lands is  accounted  for  by  the  American  export  figures.     This  position  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  statistics  recognize  a  difference 
between  goods  moving  in  transit  at  once,  and  goods  held  in  Dutch  territory 
for  a  time,  but  not  necessarily  being  entered  for  consumption. 

Wheat  and  flour 

On  wheat  and  flour  also  the  Netherlands  exercises  close  control  of  : 
domestic  production  and  of  imports.     The  agreement  makes  no  change  in  the 
present  duty  treatment  of  those  items.     It  carries.,  however,  a  Dutch  com- 
mitment to  buy  annually  from  the  United  States  a  quantity  of  wheat  or 
flour  amounting  to  not  less  than  5  percent  of  the  annual  total  imports  of 
milling  wheat,  and  of  the  annual  total  Dutch  consumption  of  wheat  flour, 
provided  prices  are  in  line  with  wheat  and  flour  of  comparable  grade  and 
quality  offered  by  other  countries.     There  are  no  import  quote,s  on  wheat 
and  flour,  but  regulations  governing  the  Dutch  milling  and  baking  industry 
have  favored  a  heavily  expanded  domestic  wheat  production  program,  thereby 
narrowing  the  opportunities  for  imported  supplies. 

The  United  States  stands  to  be  benefited  by  this  commitment  through 
a  material  expansion  of  the  present  small  imports  of  American  wheat  and 
flour.     On  wheat,   it  is  estimated  that,  based  on  the  small  total  imports  of 
1934  (see  table  on  following  page)  the  maximum  imports  under  the  agreement 
would  be  about  800,000  bushels  annually.     If  the  present  high  level  of  do- 
mestic production  in  Netherlands  should  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  re- 
quiring wheat  imports  totaling  about  20,000,000  bushels,  as  seems  likely, 
then  the  wheat  commitment  might  account  for  about  1,000,000  bushels  annual 1 

The  possible  quantity  named  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  volume  ■ 
recorded  in  Netherlands  import  statistics  as  coming  from  the  United  States 
in  1934  and  1933.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,   that  European  import 
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figures  applying  to  the  United  States  always  include  a  considerable  amount 
of  Canadian  wheat  in  transit  through  the  United  States.     It  should  he  noted 
also  that  in  the  last  two  years  Canadian  wheat  has  represented  a  much  larger 
part  than  usual  of  the  total  wheat  leaving  American  ports.     The  Netherlands 
import  figures,  therefore,  tend  to  magnify  the  present  position  of  United 
States  wheat.     It  would  seem  that  a  more  accurate  measure  of  the  value  cf 
the  wheat  commitment  would  he  a  comparison  of  the  possihle  exports  with  the 
37,000  bushels  recorded  as  exported  to  Netherlands  in  1934  and  the  80,000 
bushels  shipped  in  19.33.     The  1932  exports  to  Netherlands  were  placed  at 
4,260,000  bushels. 


NETHERLANDS:     Imports  of  wheat,  by  countries, 
1929  and  1931  to  1935 


Country 

:  1929 

:  1931 

1932 

1934 

Jan.' 

-Nov.  a/ 

a/ 

1934 

1935 

1,000 

•  1,000 

1,000 

•  1,000 

1,000 

.  1,000 

•  1,000 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

•  bushels 

•  bushels 

•  bushels 

:  532 

1,912 

2,!753 

3.020 

:  623 

:  619 

r  360 

Belgium- Luxemburg 

:  393 

:  737. 

555 

:  350 

:  580 

443 

455 

United  Kingdom. . . 

:  48 

0: 

0 

0 

72 

72 

:  o/ 

:  c/ 

9: 

0 

455 

7 

b/ 

•  b/ 

1  1,539 

1,796: 

929 

1,401 

2,471 

2,476 

'  b/ 

U.  S.  3.?.. . «  

.  b/ 

11,591: 

3,775 

2,840 

663 

663 

:  779 

h/  ! 

122: 

108 

37 

b/ 

■  b/ 

b/ 

United  States. . . . 

4,  732 

3,978: 

2,  721 

1,  621 

1,235 

1,135 

1,288 

3,748. 
12, 622. 

2,940: 
2,954; 

7,164 

3,511 
7,716 

3,246 
8,  875 

2,902 
7,794 

3,367 
11,007 

7,082 

308: 

2,171: 

2,274 

994 

b/ 

b/ 

b/ 

82: 

229 

209 

103 

330 

289 

1,271 

Total  imports. ...  > 

24,054: 

23,439: 

27,875 

27,045 

13,152 

16,394 

18,  527 

Total  exports . ...  • 

326: 

1,122: 

d/  857 

e/  132 

f/2,169: 

2,169 

Net  imports   ■ 

23,728: 

27,317: 

27,003 

25,915: 

15,983 

14,226. 

17, 175 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Nederland  Jaarstatistiek  var. 
den  In-  Uit-  en  Doorvoer,  1929-1933,  and  Nederland  Maandstatistiek  van  den 
In-  Uit-  en  Doorvoer. 

a/  Preliminary,  b/  If  any,  included  in  "Others",  c/  Less  than  500  bushels. 

a/  Includes  59,000  bushels  reexported,     e/  Includes  60,000  bushels  reexported, 

fj  Includes  1,322,000  bushels  reexported. 

On  flour,  the  latest  available  estimate  of  total  Netherlands  consump- 
tion is  7,076,000  barrels  for  1932,  including  both  foreign  and  domestic 
flour.     Five  percent  of  that  figure  would  amount  to  354,000  barrels.  Esti- 
mates for  1934  indicate  that  flour  imported  from  the  United  States  (see 
table  on  following  page)  represented  only  1  percent  of  total  consumption. 
Since  about  80,000  barrels  were  imported  in  1954,  total  consumntion  worZ-cs  out 
at  about  8,000,000  barrels. 
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Such,  a  consumption  figure  would  raise  the  United  States  imports 
the  Netherlands  to  about  400,000  carrels,   the  largest  since  1931,  and 
about  8  times  larger  than  the  1933-1934  average  imports.     The  Netherlands 
import  figures  for  this  item  correspond  closely  with  the  United  States  export 
record,  which  shows  that  SI ,000  "barrels  of  flour  were  exported  to  the  Nether- 
lands in  1934,  112,000  in  1933,  and  145,000  in  1932. 


NETHERLANDS:     Imports  of  wheat  flour,  by  countries, 
1929  and  1931  to  1935 


Jan.  - 

-Nov4  a/ 

Country      j  1929 

1931  . 

1932  : 

1933 

1934 

1934 

1935 

!  Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barrels 

Barr  e.ls 

Barrels. 

Barrels 

Germany  ■  32,016 

10,764 

6,464 

56,871 

>  61,335 

61,088 

7,435 

Belgium-  j 

Luxe  mburg .  .  \  206,791 

70,168 

15,559 

4,830 

2,553 

2,553 

5,410 

United  : 

Kingdom  j  32,289 

30,102 

11,533 

13,890 

15,916 

15,308 

24,093 

345,89  6 

141,145 

165,778 

185,985 

, 152,747 

179,056 

k/ 

b/ 

'V 

k/ 

b/ 

by 

U.S.S.R  i  b/ 

225 

b/ 

b/ 

1/ 

b/ 

b/ 

Poland            ;  169 

1 , 444 

b/ 

m 

\l 

b/ 

b/ 

United  States!  975,147 

730,233 

138,858 

129,075 

81,019 

75,069 

95,090 

Canada.  j  87,897 

70,497 

16,987 

56,511 

32 , o53 

28,457 

36,  646 

Argentina....:  7,338 

2,791 

2,934 

b/ 

\l 

b/ 

'  b/ 

Australia....;  4,944 

19,981 

14,824 

32,055 

b/ 

b/ 

10,776 

Others  '•  5.305 

6,  629 

3,376 

56,602 

,  58,152 

57,512 

73,754 

Total  imports!, 407, 726 

1233,  730 

351,680 

505,612 

437, 613 

392, 734 

432,270 

Total  exports!  105.214 

52,238 

24,211 

7,176 

2,261 

5,275 

7,266 

Net  imports    jL, 302, 512 

1,  236,442 

327,469 

498,436 

435,352 

387,459 

425,004 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Nederland  Jaarstatistiek  van 
den  In-  Uit-  en  Doorvoer,  1929-1933,  and  Nederland  Maandstatistiek  van  den 
In-  Hit-  en  Doorvoer.     One  kilo  flour  -  .011247959  barrel,     a/  Preliminary, 
b/     If  any,   included  in  "Others". 


Other  commodities 

The  Netherlands  agrees  to -bind  brown  and  polished  rice  on  the  free 
list  when  imported  in  bulk,  and  at  10  percent  when  in  packages.     The  low 
monopoly  fee  of  1  florin  per  100  kilos  (0.3  cent  per  pound)  also  is  bound. 
The  import  quota  on  rice  has  been  increased  to  3,500  metric  tons  (7,716,000 
pounds)  annually  against  the  present  quota  of  1,784  metric  tons  (3,933,000 
pounds).     Raw  cotton  has  been  bound  on  the  free  list,  and  is  also  free  of 
other  charges. 
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NE~HEELANT'S:     Imports  of  milled  rice,  by  countries, 
annual  1929  and  1931  to  1934  


Countries 


Ye^r  ended  Dec.  31 


192J 


1951 


1932 


1933 


1934 


Jan. -Not *  a/ 


1934 


1935 


Germany  

Belgiua-^LuxembtL 
United  States. . 
Net her land  India. 
Italy.. 
Spain. . 

Egypt . . 


India  c/ 
Japan. . . 
Siam.  . .  . 
Others .  . 
Total .imports  .  . 
Total  exports. . 
Net  exports 


1,000 
pounds 

347 
2,072 
13,453 
4,794 
11,970 
2,129 
606 
354 


1,000 
pounds 

287 
806 
12,367 
3,479 
8,793 
99 
0 

5,629 
16,395 

52 
7,647 


1,000 
•pounds 


91 
148 
7,866 
3,294 
5,181 
143 
66 
4,781 
5,  892 
280 
1,431 


35,061 
172, 229 


5o,554 
197,097 


29 , 223 
153.734 


>b,  loo 


: 141,543 


124,511 


1,000 
pounds 

74 
1,161 
10,540 
2,551 
21,114 
2,030 
1,322 
2,931 
0 

684 
148 


42,555 
104.737 

172 


1,000 
pounds 

\l 

4,420 
4,392 
24,414 

2,357 

k/ 
°/ 

1,  693 
3,320 


1,000 
•pounds 

3,873 
4.353 
21,030 

il/ 
2.357 

b/ 

•u  I 
D  / 

1,693 
3 ,  clo 


1,000 
"pounds 

*/ 

834 

3.618 

646 
3,730 
2,820 

377 

k/ 

862 
3,132 


40,596 
155 , 449 
"124,153" 


141,194 


16,069 
165. 754 


104,571 ■ 149, 595 


Foreign  Agricultur 
den  In-'Jit-  en  Voo 
c/    Eritish  India 


al  Service.  Compiled  from  Nederland  Jaarstatis 
rdoer.  a/  Preliminary.  b/  If  any,  included  wi 
only,  beginning  January  1,  1932. 


tiek  van 
th  "Others". 


Net he rlands  overseas  areas 


Netherland  India  import  duties  on  agricultural  imports  from  the 
United  States  were  "bound  on  products  with  a  total  1934  value  of  about  .$680,000. 
Imports  of  the  same  items  in  1929  wen?  worth  about  $8,340,000.     Leaf  tobacco, 
largely  cigarette  types,  is  the  outstanding  iter,  so  treated.     Imports  in  1934  were 
valued  at  $372,070  and  at  $7,717,000  in  1929.     The  duty  rate  amounts  to  16.00 
florins  per  100  kilos  (5.6  cents  per  pound). 

The  fruit  items  (fresh,  dried,  and  canned)  comprise  the  next  most 
valuable  group  of  commodities  in  point  of  value.     The  trade  was  worth  $340,000 
in  1934  against  $983,000  in  1929.     The  import  duty  rate  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem 
on  fresh  apples  and  grapes,  most  dried  fruits,  and  canned  and  preserved  fruits 
and  vegetables.    The  rates  indicated  are  relatively  high  for  a  tropical  country  to 
levy  on  many  products  not  produced  domestically.     The  tariff,  however,  has  become 
an  important  source  of  national  revenue. 


Netherland  India  also  has  developed  a  broad  program  of  Import 
quotas  in  the  last  few  years.     Inclusion  of  items  on  the  list  of  bound  rates 
precludes  any  new  or  unfavorable  quota  treatment  of  those  items  without 
consultation. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  CONT'D 


3feT  HER  LAND  S ;     Minimum  annual  import  quota  allotments  obtained  "by 
 the  United  States  on  agricultural  products,  1936 


Commodity 


Horse  meat,  salted... 
Soybean  cake  


"Peeled"  and  cleaned 
or  polished  rice.., 


Quota  a  J 


Present 


1,000  pounds 
c/  ' 

c/ 


3 , 9.33 
1117841 


Agreement 


1,000  pounds 


2,205 
(1,000) 

5.512 
(2,500) 

.  7,716 
(3,500) 


Imports  from  United  States  b 
 1929        :  1934 


1,000  dollars 
754 
(1,875) 

4/ 


579 
(1,441) 


I. OOP  dollars 
278 
(409) 


176 
(259) 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service,     a/  Figures  in  parenthesis  represent  agreement 
quota  in  metric  tons,  b/  Figures  in  parenthesis  represent  Netherland  import 
values  in  thousand  florins.     c/  No  separate  quota,     d/  Not  shown  separately. 


UNITED  STATES: 


Exports  to  the  Netherlands, 
1929.  1934  


Commodity 


1929 


i  1,000 -dollars 


Cotton,  unmanufactured. 

Linseed  cake  

Gas  o 1 Ine ,  naphtha ,  etc, 
Corn   

Copper , 
Lard  .  , 


refined,   ingots  and  bars 


Wheat  

Lumber  and  timber.  

Tobacco,  leaf   ( 

Wheat  flour   

Kerosene  , 

Automobiles,  passenger  cars  and  chassis 

Dried  fruits   ,  

Animal  oils  and  greases,  inedible 

Apples,  fresh  

Oleo  oil  [':t 

Lubricating  oil  

Gas  and  fuel  oil  

Automobile  parts  and  accessories   

Office  machines  and  appliances   

Copper,  rods,  plates,  wire,  etc  

Turpentine   

Rubber  tires  and  tubes   

Hides  and  skins ,  raw  

Motor  trucks,  busses  and  chassis  ...,.«. 

All  other  , , , 

Total  ,   V  ..... ' . 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


15 , 743 
9,923 
8 , 086 
6 , 05  7 
5,787 
5,497 
5,355 
5,125 
4,911 
4,830 
4,195 
3,  626 
2,821 
2,635 
2,520 
2 , 303 

-  1,833 
1,547 
1,231 
1,119 
1,078 
1,010 
827 
659 
'..  [417 

28,062 


127,197 


1934 


1..000  dollars 

5,562 
1,057 
2,157 
112 
1,722 
496 
30 
1,930 
.  2,044 
334 
.'  1,627 
2,391 
1,328 
311 
1,532 
232 
1,856 
1,311 
2,060 
962 
302 
601 
715 

\K  712 
999 
18,047 


50.430 
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AG-RI  CULTURE  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  TRADE 

AGES 

EMENT ,  CONT 

'11 

UNITED  STATES:    Exports  to  Nether  land 

India, 

1929-1S34 

Commodity 

: 

1929 

19,14 

5,532  : 

657 

; 

3,532 

870 

2,924 

419 

2,891 

355 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  other  fertilizers. 

2,327 

97 

1,600 

180 

1,593 

238 

*  1 

2,648 

202 

1,493 

328 

1,426 

:  296 

1,381 

;  211 

1,300 

;  372 

1,254 

28 

555 

•  429 

495 

1  264 

384 

i  327 

14,318 

:  4.757 

45 . 644 

10,050 

Compiled  from  official  sources. 


.Principal  United  States  concessions  to  the  Nctherlands, 

Cigar  wrapper  tobacco 

The  United  States  import  duty  on  unstemmed  cigar  wrapper  tobacco 
is  lowered  by  the  agreement  from  $2,275  per  pound  to  $1,875  until  June  30, 
1935,  and  thereafter  to  $1.50  per  pound.     Stemmed  wrapper  tobacco,  because 
of  the  greater  loss  through  breakage,  is  not  an  important  article  of  trade. 
The  rate  on  the  stemmed,  however,  is  reduced  from  $2,925  per  pound  to  $2,525, 
and  later  to  $2,15  in  order  to  preserve  the  65-cent  differential  between  it 
and  the  rate  on  unstemmed  wrapper. 

Cigar  wrapper  tobacco  is  the  largest  in  value  among  the  dutiable  . 
commodities  imported  from  Netherlands  on  which  commitments  have  been  given. 
In  1929  such  imports  were  valued  at  over  $15,000,000  but  had  fallen  to 
about  $4,000,000  by  1934.    Netherland  India  is  the  chief  beneficiary  from 
this  commitment.    Since  all  shipments  are  made  via  the  large  Netherlands 
markets,  however,  the  commitment  to  reduce  the  duty  is  listed  as  a  con- 
cession to  that  country. 

Wrapper  tobacco  is  grown  only  in  limited  areas  in  the  Connecticut 
Valley  and  on  the  Georgia-Florida  boundary  under  artificial  shade.     The  > 
ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duty  has  ranged  from  119  to  184  percent  in 
recent  years.    Our  climatic  and  other  conditions  are  not  nearly  so  favor- 
able for  the  production  of  wrapper  tobacco  as  are  those  of  Sumatra,  where 
artificial  shade  is  not  needed. 
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AGEI CULTURE  IH  THE  NETHEHLAK&S  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  CONT  «D 

The  reduction  in  duty  on  wrapper  tobacco  should  be  of  benefit  to 
American  producers  of  filler  and  binder' tobacco.    These  tobaccos  are  combined 
with  the  imported  wrapper  in  the  manufacture  of  lcw~priced  cigars.  Binder 
and  filler  tobaccos  are  grown    principally  in  the  states  of . Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  arid  Wisconsin.     The  growers  of  these 
classes  of  tobacco  greatly  outnumber  the  producers  of  wrapper  tobacco  with 
which  the  imported  Sumatra  tobacco  competes.    Moreover,  the  producers  of 
shade  wrapper  tobacco  will  still  be  accorded  substantial  protection  since  the 
rate  of  $1.50  per  pound,  which  will  be  in  effect  after  June  30,  1936,  will  be 
equivalent  to  about  CO  per  cent  ad  valorem,  on  a  per-pound  value  basis. 


UNITED  STATES:  Import-,  of  cigar  wrapper  tobacco, 
 1927  to  1934 


Item  ; 

and  ' 
year  • 

Netherlands  : 

Guba  : 

lie  thcrland 
India 

Other  : 
countries 

1,000  pounds  ! 

l.-00.)''-Dound£;  1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

1,000  pounds 

Quantity  : 

1927....  : 

5,654  : 

101  : 

5 

14 

5,784 

1928....  : 

6,498         .  i 

118  : 

10 

5 

6,631 

1929   : 

8,451 

93  ; 

3 

6 

8,563 

1930  

3,753 

63  • 

0 

37 

3,858 

1931  

4,634 

51 

0 

sJ 

4,745 

X*>v.'0.  .  .  . 

1  992 

an 

2 

:  o 

■  2,056 

1933  

1*941 

129 

1 

0 

2,071 

1934  b/. 

2,029 

:  100 

:  19 

2.143 

:  1,000 

i  i.ooo 

1,000 

,  ,1.000 

1. 1,000 

:  dollars 

:  dollars 

. ;  dollars 

i  dollars 

/dol-iprs 

Value 

1927  

•I    12 , 100 

:  308 

4 

26 

12,438 

1923  

S  13,197 

•  364 

;  42 

;  7 

13,630 

1929  

;'  15,333 

•  335 

i  4 

:.  22 

15,750 

1930.... 

•  5,f97 

|  251 

:  o 

;  29 

6,177 

1931  

'  6,.756 

j  213 

;  o 

\  1 

6,970 

1932.;.*. 

!  3,436 

:  238 

:  l 

:  o 

,  2,725 

1 9^ 

•  3.2J3 

j  475 

:  l 

:  o 

3,769 

1934  b/. 

•  3,393 

:  334 

:  o 

:  73 

; ■  4,303 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service ♦  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commo-reo"  and  'Hagrigation 
of  the  United  States. 

a/    Less  than  500.    b/    Imports  for  consumption,  preliminary. 


Although  the  Netherlands  supplies  over  95  percent  of  the  .Ameri can  total 
imports  of  cigar  wrapper  tobacco,  that  country  and  its  overseas  territories  are 
good  customers  for  American  leaf  tobacco  of  other  kinds,  especially  flue-cured, 
fire-cured,  and  Maryland  and  Ohio  export  types. 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THS  N^HSBlANBS  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  CONT'D 

Production  of  these  varieties  spreads  over  large  areas  in  Vir- 
ginia, North,  and  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Maryland, 
Florida,  and  Georgia,    In  1929  the  total  farm  value  of  these  types  was 
$157,000,000,  in  comparison  with  total  value  of  all  types  of  $236,000,000. 
In  that  year,  when  exports  were  at  a  high  point,  export  markets  took  55 
percent  of  the  total  production  of  these  kinds  of  tobacco.     In  some  years, 
also,  the  Netherlands  has  purchased  important  quantities  of  cigar  filler 
and  binder  leaf.     In  1954  the  total  value  of  cur  exports  of  tohacco  and 
tobacco  products,  principally  leaf  tobacco,  to  the  Netherlands  proper  and 
overseas  territories  ?as  $2,300,000.    Exports  of  leaf  tohacco  to  the 
Netherlands  and  possessions  totaled  19,282.000  pounds  valued  at  $2,458,000 
in  comparison  with  imports  of  Sumatra  and  Java  cigar  wrapper  tobacco  of 
2,029,000  pounds  valued  at  $3 , 895,000. 

Flower  bulbs 

The  United  Sta.tes  import  trade  in  flower  bulbs  from  the  Nether- 
lands is  second  only  to  leai"  tobacco  in  point  of  value  and  holds  first 
place  among  the  products  of  the  Netherlands  proper.     In  1929  the  Imports 
of  tulips  alone  were  valued  at  nearly  $2,000,000  and  at  over  $1,000,000  : 
in  1954.     The  agreement  reduces  the  duty  on  tulips  50  percent  to  $3.00 
per  thousand,  but  that  rate  is  still  $1.00  above  the  rate  established  in 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1922.     The  rate  on  the  less  Important  crocus  -corms  also 
has  been  cut  50  percent  to  the  1922  level  of  $1.00  per  thousand.  The 
rate  on  "all  other"  bulbs,  roots,  etc.  has  been  reduced  50  percent  from 
the  prevailing  rate  of  50  percent  ad  valorem. 

The  duty  on  the  potentially  important  narcissus  bulbs  has  been 
bound  at  $6.00  per  thousand.     The  1922  rate  was  $2.00.    Prior  to  the 
imposition  of  a  sanitary  restriction  by  the  United  States  in  1925  upon 
imports  of  these  items,  this  country  provided  a  market  for  more  than  one 
third  of  the  Netherlands  exports.     Since  that  time,  American  purchases 
have  decreased  to  only  about  9  percent  of  the  exports  from  the  Nether- 
lands.   Announcement  wa.s  made  only  a  few  months  ago  that  this  restriction 
will  be  removed  in  December  1935. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  tulip  bulbs  used  in  the  United  States 
are  imported,  despite  the  fact  that  domestic  production  has  increased  ap- 
preciably since  the  duty  was  raised  200  percent  in  1930.  The  relatively 
unimportant  crocus  corns  can  be  secured  cheaply  from  the  Netherlands,- and 
the  existing  duty  has  aot  encouraged  their  production  in  this  country. 
The  agreement  rate,  therefore,  cannot  be  regarded  as- injurious  to  the 
local  production  and  sale  conducted  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.    Over  90  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  imports  of  bulbs  classed  as  "All  others"  is 
supplied  by  the  Netherlands.    About  60  percent  of  such  imports  consists 
of  less  well-known  bulbs,  such  as  chionodoza,  eranthis,  galanthus,  and 
ixia.     There  is  not  important  domestic  production  of  these  types. 
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Farorable  soil  and  climate,  plus  generations  of  experience,  have 
enabled  the  Netherlands  to  establish  a  primary  position  among  world  pro- 
ducers of  flower  bulbs.    About  10  percent  of  the  agricultural  area  of 
that  country  is  devoted  to  bulb  growing  and  the  industry  is  largely  dependent 
upon  exports. 

STATES:     Imports  of  flower  "bulbs,  total  quantity 
and  value  by  countries ,  1929  to  1934  a/  


Type  and  year 


Total 
quantity 


: Thousands 

Tulip  : 

1929  b/   '  207,982 

1930  c/   i  •  J?0,419 

1931   ;  120,946 

1932   J  90,982 

1933   :  66,566 

1934   j  70,974 

Hyacinth  ; 

1929   ;  20,312 

1930   j  21,883 

1931   j  19,933 

1932    j  16,900 

1933   •  12,404 

1934   j  13,512 

Narcissus  ; 

1930  ef   :  7,348 

1931   :  1,090 

1932   j  1,048 

1933   i  275 

1934   j  919 

Crocus  f /  j 

1929   I  8,314 

1930..   :  8,816 

1931   j  8,675 

1932   :  6,906 

1933   ;  7,164 

1934   j  9,047 

Lily  of  the  Valley  • 

1930  e/    j  13,145 

1931   j  13,786 

1932   !  12,658 

1933   ;  9,123 

1934   j  11,060 


V all le  of  imp o r t s 


Nether- 
lands 


1,000 
i-dollars 

3,745 
3,122 
1,899 
1,072 
844 
1,192 

1,400 
1,095 

669 
546 
462 
597 

318 
33 

18 
6 

■  38 

113 
116 

86 
49 
44 
68 


3 
7 

§J 
6 


Ge rmany 


1,000 


dollffTK^..  .do.ll-flX^  iiLLlari 


Japan 


1,000 


Others 


1,000 


571 

1,046 

181 

5 , 543 

55  . 

79 

13 

3,270 

0 

0 

8 

1,907 

3 

2 

2 

1,079 

0 

2 

2 

848 

0 

1 

4 

1,197 

3 

0 

42 

1,445 

0 

0 

34 

1,129 

4 

31 

704 

1 

0 

12 

:  559 

0 

0 

12 

I  474 

0 

0 

17 

:  614 

0 

0 

14 

332 

0 

0 

16 

54 

0 

0 

2 

;  20 

0 

o  . 

1 

7 

0 

0 

2 

40 

113 

116 

1 

87 

1 

50 

Q 

0 

44 

d/ 

§J  \ 

§J 

:  68 

215 

0 

217 

175 

2 

2 

182 

123 

0 

2 

132 

113 

d/ 

2 

115 

207 

oc 

0 

213 

Total 


1,000 
ikLLlars 


Continued  - 
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AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  TRADE  AGREEMENT,  CONT'D 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  flower  bulls,  total  quantity 

and  value  by  countries.  1929  to  1934,  ccnt'i   


;      Total  :  Value  of  imports  

Type  and  year  ;  quantity  ;  iTether-peirc&^y  i  Japan    I  Others  j  Total 

 ,  ;  :  lands'   I  ■  I  j     ,  , — - 

:  Thousands  I  1,000   j  1,000   j  1,000    ■  1,000   j- X^OQQ 

■  :dollars  :  dollarsj  dollars  : dollars  kL2_Uts££_ 

Lily  :  -  i  :  ■  : 

1930  e/   j     18,502  j        40  j  5  i  1,010   j      156  !  1.211 

1931   |     17,513  I        32  '  4  j       589    '         82   ■  707 

1932   |     15,658  !        14  i  2  i       355   i        52  ■  423 

1933,...    :     15,910  ■        12  i        d/  j       355   i        39  ;  406 

1934   :     18,022  |        23  •  0  !      407   :        43  !  473 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
cf  the  United  States. 

aj    Figures  are  for  general  imports,  1929  to  1933,  and  imports  for  consumption, 
1934.     b/    Includes  also  narcissus,  lily  of  the  valley,  and  lily,     c/  Includes 
lily  and  narcissus,  until  June  17,  1930.     d/    Less  than  500.  e/  Beginning 
June  18,  1930.     f/    Imports  for  consumption,  1929-1934. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  narcissus  bulbs,  by  countries, 
  1919  to  1926 


Fiscal  year  :    Netherlands  '•         France  :  Total 


j  Thousands  ;  Thousands  j  Thousands 

1919-  20   j  28,076  j  26,487  i  56,033 

1920-  21   j  31,558  j  40,966  '  77,956 

1S21-22   ;  35,015  j  40,552  i  77,271 

1922-  23   :  34,348  :  39,376  j  77,193 

1923-  24   ;  41,112  :  49,286  >  92,660 

1924~25  •  i  40,590  ■  63,153  !  106,314 

1925-25   •  58,258  i  81,365  i  142,384 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  records  of  the  Bureau  of  plant 
Industry,  Division  of  Plant  Quarantine,  United  States  Departmenf  of  Agriculture. 

Certain  seeds 


Seeds  as  a  group  are  second  in  value  to  bulbs  among  the  dutiable 
imports  into  the  United  States  of  Netherlands  products.     The  trade  was  valued 
in  1929  at  over  $925,000  and  in  1934  at  m«re  than  $775,000.    Those  fig-ares 
include  the  important  item  of  poppy  seed,  imported  largely  for  uses  other 

Pr°Pogation.     The  rate  on  poppy  seed  has  been  cut  50  percent  to  16 
cents  per  pound.     The  Netherlands  is  the  chief  source  of  the  American  im- 
ports of  poppy  seed,  and  this  country  is  ths  best  customer  for  the  Dutch 
product.     There  is  no  important  commercial  production  of  poupy  seed  in  the 
United  States. 
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Rates  have  -"been  reduced  on  11  types  of  garden  and  field  seeds, 
including  carrot,  kale,  radish,   spinach,  and  rutabaga.     The  Netherlands 
seed  industry  is  well  established  and  enjoys  a  reputation  for  producing 
seeds  of  high  quality.    Domestic  production  is  principally  of  staple  seeds 
that    are  used  in  large  quantities  and  sold  at  medium  prices,  whereas  im- 
ports- are  largely  of  special  types  of  which  relatively  small  quantities 
are  consumed  in  the  United  States.     Reductions  in  the  duties  on  garden  and 
field  seeds  (from  25  to  50  percent  and  applying  to  duties  the  aft  valorem 
equivalents  "of  which  range  from  10  to  50  percent)  will  benefit  agriculture, 
since  to  most  farmers  seed  is  an  item  among  costs. 

Potato  starch 

The  commitment  covering  potato  starch  reduces  the  present  duty  of 
2.5  cents  per  pound  to  1.75  cents.     The  letter  rate  is  equivalent  to  about 
80  percent  ad  valorem.     The  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  higher  rate  in- 
creased from  45  percent  in  1925  to  148  percent  in  1932.     In  1934  it  was 
about  114  percent.     Potato  starch  is  higher  in  price  in  the  United  States 
than  the  cornstarch,  cassava,  and  sago  starches  with, which  it  is  competi- 
tive only  in  its  minnr  uses.     Domestic  production  of  potato  starch  is  in- 
significant in  comparison  with  that  of  cornstarch;   it  varies  with  the 
potato  crop  and  the  price  of  table  stock  rather  than  with  tariff  duties. 

UNITED  STATES:     Imports  of  potato  starch  for  consumption, 


1929  to  1934 


Quant ity 

falue 

Year 

From 

Total 

From 

..' 't;  Total 

Netherlands 

Netherlands 

1,000  pounds 

1 , 000  pounds 

1,000  dollars 

1.000  dollars 

1929 

26,600 

28,282 

704 

762 

1930. . . w 

13,002 

15 , 881 

263 

326 

1931  

11,007 

18,335 

310 

339 

1932  

10,048 

1        10 , 742 

164 

182 

1933 , 

12,271 

13,195 

224 

243 

1934  a/ 

11,516 

13,622 

259 

296 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States,    a/  Preliminary. 


Edam  and  Gouda  cheese 

The  commitment  made  by  the  United  States  on  Edam  and  Gouda  cheese 
involves  a  reduction  to  5  cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  25  percent  ad 
valorem  from  the  present  rate  of  7  cents  per  pound  but  not  less  than  35  per- 
cent.    The  reduction  applies  only  to  the  types  named,  which  are  Dutch 
spec ia.lt ies  not  produced  in  significant  quantities  in  the  United  States. 
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The  competitive  significance  of  the  concession,  therefore,  is  not  great, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  concession  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
the  extensive  Dutch  cheese  industry.     Scandinavian  countries  and  Finland, 
notably  the  latter,  produce  some  cheese  of  the  Edam  and  Gouda  type  which 
will  enjoy  the  nev;  rate  of  duty.     The  volume  of  that  trade,  however,  is 
likely  to  remain  limited  in  view  of  the  established  position  of  the  Dutch 
product  in  the  American  market. 

There  are  no  separate  statistics  covering  United  States  imports  of 
Edam  and  Gouda  cheese.    These  types,  however,  predominate  in  the  Nether- 
lands export  cheese  traffic.     It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  United  States 
import  figures  covering  cheese  from  the  Netherlands  are  comprised  principally 
of  the  two  types  indicated. 


UNITED  STATES:  General  imports  of  cheese,  total 

  and  from  the  Netherlands,  1927  to  1954   

•  Quant  ity  j  Value  

Year    •            From       ;  j  From  : 

 j  Netherlands      ;  Total  ■  "ether lands     J  Total 

:  1,000  -ocunds    j  1,0 CO  pounds    !  1,000  dollars  \   1,000  dollars 

1927             i         3,595          i  79,795         i  522  '.  24,500 

1928            :         3,712         :  81,403         :  656  :  24,695 

1929             •         3,196         j  76,382         j  557  :  22,282 

1930            ■         2,541  68,311         j  399  j  18,249 

1931             ■         2,525          ;  61,991         j  336  \  14,726 

1932            j         2,326          \  55,623         i  259  ■  12,292 

1933             j         2,013          i  48,397         i  250  \  10,515 

1934             j         1,571          :  47,533          \  222  j  10,659 


Foreign  Agricultural  Service.     Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Broken  rice 

The  United  States  duty  on  broken  rice  is  reduced  50  percent  by  the 
agreement  to  5/l6  of  a  cent  per  pound.     The  concession  applies  to  such 
broken  rice  a,s  will  pass  through  a  sieve  having  round  holes  5  l/2  -  64ths 
of  an  inch  in  diameter.    Broken  rice  is  essentially  a  by-product  of  the 
rice  milling  industry,  and  is  utilized  largely  in  brewing.    Under  national 
prohibition,  exports  of  broken  rice  were  many  times  larger  than  imports. 
Increased  brewing  activity  has  resulted  in  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
imported  product,  especially  on  the  part  of  breweries  not  easily  supplied 
by  domestic  mills.     Since  1932,  imports  have  been  increasing,  while  exports 
have  fallen  to  negligible  quantities.     Imports,  however,  continue  small 
in  relation  to  domestic  production.     It  should  be  noted  also  that  the  Nether- 
lands has  granted  the  United  States  a  substantial  concession  on  milled  rice. 
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Tapioca 

Among  the  numerous  tropical  products  assured  free  entry  into  the 
United  States  are  tapioca  and  tapioca  flour.     Imports  of  these  products 
have  "been  increasing  in  recent  years.     These  imported  tropical  starches  to 
a  certain  extent  are  used  for  purposes  similar  to  those  for  which  starches 
made  from  domestic  materials  are  used.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  con- 
sider the  significance  of  these  imports  with  respect  to_  the  American  corn 
industry. 

Assuming  that  33  pounds  of  tapioca  are  equivalent  to  one  bushel 
of  corn  in  starch  value,  current  annual  imports  of  tapioca  are  equivalent 
to  only  5,000,000  bushels  of  corn.     That  figure  is  a  small  fraction  of  the 
average  American  corn  crop  of  about  2,500,000,000  bushels.    But,   since  the 
maximum  amount  of  tapioca  which  competes  with  cornstarch  is  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  tapioca  imports,  the  effected  corn  equivalent  is  reduced  to 
about  2,500,000  bushels,    probable  increased  corn  sales  incidental  to  the 
elimination  of  tapioca  imports,'  therefore  would  respresent  about  0.1  per- 
cent of  the  average  corn  crop.  :  Fu.ndamenta.lly ,  the  price  of  hogs  is  the 
chief  factor  determining  the  American  farm  income  from  corn.     Since  about 
95  percent  of  the  crop  is  fed  to  ""hogs,  "it  is  apparent  that  the  present  or 
even  a  considerably  higher  level  of  tapioca  imports  would  not  measurably 
effect  the  condition  of  American,  corn  producers. 

The  textile  industry  is  a  leading  consumer  of  both  cornstarch  and 
tapioca  starch.     The  kind  of  starch  used  is  determined  largely  by  the  type  - 
of  finish  desired,  and  there  is  no  evident  tendency  to  substitute  generally 
tapioca  for  cornstarches.     In  1934  the  textile  industry  bought  101,000,000 
pounds  of  cornstarch  as  against  150,000,000  pounds  in  1933,  and  an  average 
of  131,000,000  pounds  in  the  years  1927-1933.     There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, proving  that  the  decreased  sales  of  cornstarch  to  the  textile  indus- 
try in  1934  resulted  from  increased  competition  from  tapioca.    Demand  for  . 
cornstarch,  measured  rcughly.. by .  the  mill  consumption  of  cotton,  was  below 
the  demand  in  1933.     It  is  likely  also 'that  the  unusually  large  1933  sales 
of  cornstarch  resulted  in  a  carry-over  which  reduced  the  necessity  to  buy 
in  1934.     In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  tapioca  imports  declined  in 
1934t  and  that  prior  to  1934  the  use  of  cornstarch  per  bale  of  cotton  had 
been  increasing  despite  the  upward  tendency  of  tapioca  imports. 

The  use  of  cornstarch  products  in  the  United  States  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  competition  between  imported  tapioca  flour  and  domestic  corn- 
starches appears  to  be  quite  limited.     The  ratio  of  imports  of  tapioca 
starches  to  sales  of  cornstarch  was  28,4  percent  in  1934.    Even  assuming 
that  one  half  of  the  imported  tapioca,  is  competitive  with  domestic  corn- 
starch, then  only  about  14.2  percent  of  the  sales  of  cornstarch  are 
affected.    This,  in  turn,  represents  only  5  percent  of  the  total  sales 
of  the  entire  corn  products  industry. 
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Ul-TITED  STATES:     Constsjnption  of  cornstarch  "by  the 
textile  industry,  1927  to  1934 


;  •  :  Pounds  of  jRatio  of  textile 
;  Mill  j  Cornstarch  :  cornstarch  j cornstarch  sales 
Year       •'  consumption  :  sold  to  ;  per  bale  of  :  to  total 
 !  of  cotton   :  textile  mills  j  cotton  a/  :  cornstarch  sales 

■  1,000  "bales  j  1 , 000  -pounds  :  Pounds  j  Percent 

1927   j  7,189  i  150,531  :  20.9  i  23.2 

1928   1  6,834  !  136,944  j  20.0  i  22.4 

1929   i  7,091  j  144,925  ;  20.4  j  22.0 

1930   <  6,106  j  117,686  !  19.3  ;  21.0 

1931   ;  '5,263  j  119,567  :  22.7  j  21.6 

1952   J  4,366  j  102,917  ■  2-1.2  j  21.4 

1933   :  6,137  f  150,434  j  24.5  i  22.1 

1934   i  5,700  i  101,433  |  17.8  i  16.7 


United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

a/  Preliminary  figures  for  10  months  of  1935  indicated  a  slight  increase  over 
1934  in  T)ounds  of  cornstarch  used  per  bale  of  cotton. 


UNITED  STATES:     Imports  for  consumntion  of  tapioca,   tapioca  flour 

and  cassava,  1S25  to  1954 


.Year 

■  Tapioca 

Tapioca  flour 

Cassava  a/ 

:  l.ooo 

oounds 

1,000  rounds 

1,000  pounds 

1925   

7,544 

110,829 

:  39 

1926   

21,624 

32,242 

73 

1927   

31, 633 

78,724 

47 

1928  

13,033 

123,521 

29,676 

1929   

5,927      .  ' 

159,574 

7,817 

1950   

5,476 

100,935 

2,428 

1951   

!  H 

2,242 

cj  140,953 

1932   

\  H 

6,617 

c/  123,383 

1933   

& 

2,101 

c/  138,301 

1934   

:  h/d/ 

4,210 

c/d/  171,899 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Compiled  from  Foreign  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States. 

a/  Included  with  tapioca  for  years  not  shown  separately, 
h/  Classification:  Tapioca,  crude  (Galpac)  and  cassava. 
cj  Classification:  Tapioca  flour  and  tapioca  prepared, 
d/  Preliminary. 
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